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WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR HEALTH 
THROUGH THE TEACHING 
OF HYGIENE?! 
teaching of hygiene is certainly as 
teaching. We have authentic 
rds that the ancients of all types and 


is any 


-inds attempted to teach hygiene. In 
early days the teaching of hygiene was 
largely incorporated into the religions 
time, and one ean still find in many 
present religions certain customs, 
tain traditions, which are entirely de- 
to protect the health of those who 
in those particular religious views. 
example, the habit of the Jews of not 
ting pork may be cited as an illustration. 
is entirely a health teaching in its 
vin and it became effective by being in- 
rated into the particular religion. 
No 


nger did health teachings come very much |} 


\ went on things changed. 


time 


the religions of the various people 


nhabited the earth. They attempted ' 
The attempt 


h health for many generations, at 


h health in other ways. 


st, depended upon the use of the emotion 
of fact, at- 


ts were made to teach many subjects 


ir. As a matter many 
igh the use of this same emotion. It 
s not so very long ago that the teaching 
ealth seemed to me at that time entirely 
igh the attempt to use the emotion of 
Perhaps some of you who are as 


ner a 
- as | 


in 


am will recall your own ex- 


neces school. Particularly in rela4 


to tobaeeo and aleohol, you may re-| 
ber how the teachers utilized the emo-! 
n of fear. They showed us various 
things like a thin red clot in certain straws 


hich had been used for smoking, and it 


i before the Teachers’ Associa- 


April 26, 1924. 


Harvard 
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was supposed that that same appearance 
would happen to our blood if we smoked. 
home and saw that 
fathers smoked. That 
But nevertheless that was, gen- 


Some of us went our 


was somewhat dis- 


concerting. 
erally speaking, the technique of health in 
struction. That same emotion of fear was 
used in the attempt not only to control 
and sexual conduct, but 


disease 


venereal 
also every phase of human conduct. One 
eould multiply instances of it. 

The use of fear in teaching about disease 
We recall Bible the 
the unfortunate leper 


ringing a little bell and saying, ‘‘ 


is not recent. in the 
elassie picture of 
Unclean,’’ 
and the passersby avoided him, not only 

but 
The 
the 


was an attempt not only to protect 


actually 


ol 


avoided physical contact 


avoided looking at him. ringing 


the bell and the sound of word **Un 
clean’’ 
people but also to educate them in matters 
of health. 

We hope that the day of the use of fear 
in education has gone by, and certainly as 
one interested in health I particularly hope 
that the use of fear in trying to educate 
The 


experience with the use of fear was not en 


people in matters of health has gone 


7. 


tirely satisfactory. For example, fear itself 
is a complicated emotion, and by using the 
simple emotion of fear one creates other 
fears and phobias, and a very complicated 
situation often develops, as any one who 

Any 


one who is familiar with this much talked 


familiar with medical matters knows 


about subject of sex is perfectly well aware 
of the complexities that the use of fear in 
trying to determine human conduct has 
produced. 

We are now in a situation, thanks to the 
prodigious of 
within the last few decades, to have real 


advances medical science 


information about many matters of health 
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There are such rapid changes, however, that that he himself happens to like and 
oftentimes the apparent fact of to-day be- knows agrees with him. It is well know 


comes only the unpleasant tradition of to- that certain physicians never prescribe yeg 
morrow. Medical science, the science of or lamb, or pork, because at one tim, 
hygiene, is not yet a well-established science, their lives the veal or the lamb or the por 


like the science of mathematics, let us say, violently disagreed with them. I think , 

r one of these other well-known fundamen- would all confess to certain individua! 
tal sciences. Nevertheless it is a science, personal prejudices of that general sort 
and at the present time there are enough emphasize that merely to indicate som 
facts to create the proper foundation for the difficulties in the way of the acceptane, 
the satisfactory teaching of health and _ of the scientific facts of hygiene for th 
hygiene. poses of teaching. 

Now it seems to me that it is absolutely Then, too, we find that a great n 
necessary for us to get away from some of people, some and perhaps all entirely si) 
the traditions of the past. It is necessary cere, have enthusiastically aecepted 
for us to accept the fact that hygiene and inadequate evidence certain so-called fact 
health are dependent upon certain funda- of science. Here again the medical proj 
mental scientific facts, and that those scien- sion is not entirely blameless. One « 
tific facts may or may not have some rela- give countless illustrations of that. ©; 
tion to any particular religious system, to need only recount, for example, the 
any particular traditions, to any particular that all the evidence goes to show that 
notions or prejudices. We should be will- fluenza, speaking in bulk, not in individu 
ing and glad to aceept science as science cases, goes through its epidemie course 
and truth as truth, and if the facets are controlled by human agencies and that thy 
scientific and if they are actually true, they disease can not be prevented. Yet under 
must be so accepted. the stress of powerful emotions, among 


y 


It is one thing to speak about the teach- which is the emotion of fear, we find boards 
ing of scientific facts and scientific truths, of health, medical men, and scientists ass 
and it is quite another thing to get people ing the public of the great value of quar 
to agree always as to what are those scien- antine and isolation. We find that the } 
tifie facts and those scientific truths. Not lie is taught that the use of masks w 
many of us, in this room, would pretend to prevent the spread of this disease. No « 
a very great knowledge of paleontology, let could have any valid objection to the ex 
us say, and if a paleontologist should get perimental usage of these things. My cor 
up and deliver a lecture upon that subject ment is not an objection, my comment 1s 
most of us would accept it as gospel truth. merely that these things are reported to t! 
Now, everyone has particular notions about public as actual measures of preventior 

\health and hygiene. Everyone has a cer- when as a matter of fact there is no evi 
tain amount of information in his own past dence that those measures have any contr 


ne 


experience about health and hygiene. Con- over the disease. 

sequently the whole world may be regarded We could multiply easily the difficulties 
as prejudiced, and perhaps partisan, in in connection with the teaching of hygier 
trying to accept the actual scientific data What I have said I hope will suffice to 1 
of health and hygiene. Doctors are by no cate at least my own belief in many « 

means exempt from this same partisanship difficulties in the teaching of hygien 
and prejudice, because it is well known that Nevertheless, I believe that hygiene cal 
the diet that a particular practising physi- \ and should be taught, and that it 1s } 


cian may prescribe to his patient is the diet ¥eetly possible to teach the known scienti! 
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health and hygiene in a perfectly 
scientifie fashion, acceptable to the 
of the teacher 
sciences, the teaching of it has 
One aspect is the theory and 
There is no dif- 
An 
ean learn Latin, so much Latin, 
that 


is the practice. 
etween hygiene and Latin. 
important educa- 


not use 


1 to his own culture. Any one who 
Latin is perfectly familiar with 

* student who just passes in his 
er uses Latin in the slightest to 
his voeabulary or to increase his 
The identical 
ppens in health and hygiene. You 
a child certain things that that 


nding of literature. 


iv learn more or less by rote and 


no inkling of any possible prac- 
‘ation. We would all 


it without application the theoreti- 


agree, I 


hing of the facts of hygiene would 

portant. 

are many devices for the inculea- 
n a practicable fashion of the actual 
There are, for example, 
They 


how 


of hygiene. 
rts of 


charts 


school contests. have 


and slogans of many 
vou brush your teeth, whether you 
your hands before you eat and 
her you drink a glass of milk a day, 
All those I take it are simply devices 
essentially a laboratory nature to am- 
the didactie instruction in hygiene. 
- exactly the same comment to make 
laboratory of application aspect of 
ng that I have just made in regard 
didactie instruction, namely, that 
ften there is a tendency to follow false 
too often to aecept the spectacular 
he popular, rather than to stick to 
ngs which we know are actually true. 
en the laboratory opinion is like 
of the exaggerated remarks about 
and tobacco or ventilation that de- 
pon unscientific and false premises. 


lustrations could be given, all indi- 


eating the nece ssity of the same scientific 
standards for the laboratory instruction as 
for the 

I think it 
scientific facts may not be quite so interest 


didactie instruction 


will often happen that the 


ing Oftentimes when one handles 


facts rather carelessly one makes a very 


much more interesting speech and it has 
that a 


asset to an 


been many times said paucity 


orator. But 
The teach 


ers have succeeded in making mathematies. 


facts was a great 


nevertheless it should be faced 


Latin and other subjects of considerable 
interest, and why not the teaching of health 


) 


and hygiene ! To my mind it makes very 
little difference under what particular guise 
the subject of hygiene is taught. It is, I 
think, the mode at the present day to teach 
the 


and secondary 


the 


hygiene in primary 


schools very largely under general 


heading of biology. I see no objection to 
that. 

It has always seemed to me that when 
new subjects are to be introduced in the 


curriculum they should be made t 


I see many advantages in that 


existing curriculum, and not thrown in to 
disrupt the whole curriculum. Personally 
I do not believe that there are an enormous 
number of facts which have ordinarily to 
be taught in school. I think that one should 
have, as I said before, certain fundamental! 
honest, scientific, didactic instruction on 


health. 
didactic instruction should be supplemented 


I think that wherever possible the 


by some form of laboratory work or some 
form of applied health teaching. To my 
notion the best method of this supplemen 
tary instruction is in the physical examina 
tion and the ordinary contact that the stu 
dent should have with the school physician 
or the school nurse 

There are certain troublesome 
health and hygiene that can never | 
taught exe 
Take, for 


the whole subject of sex edueation 


opinion, satisfactorily 
by the didactic method. 


that to a limited extent sex edue: 
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be taught in a didactic fashion. In my student, and if it were understood tha: 
opinion it should always be supplemented the gymnasium, on the athletic fi 

by the individual contact between the phy- student was earrying out actual labora: 
sician or some other skilful person and the work in health. Unless there is some 
student. At least there should be oppor- dination and some cooperation between +}, 
tunities for the student in connection with didactic instruction in hygiene, the sy 


his didactic instruction to receive personal vision of the physical activities of th: 
or laboratory instruction, if you will, upon dent and the medical and nursing sery 
that very important subject. My experi- one will miss many of the opportu: 


ence is that sex education is not a subject for instruction in health. 
which can be handled promiscuously or It seems to me by the careful coordi: 
casually. It can not be handled by every tion of those various factors, call them w 
teacher of every subject. you will, and by the insistence that ther 
My general comment, then, would be shall be in the teaching of health 
that in the teaching of hygiene we should hygiene the same rigid standards as app! 
have a stricter insistence upon the validity to other subjects, one can get a satisfacts 
of the facts which are taught, that one program of health instruction, and that o 
should have the same rigid standards as_ could accomplish a great deal for the hea 
one would have in physics, chemistry, of our future citizens. 
Latin, mathematics, any other subject; Rocer I. Li 


that in the teaching of hygiene it is neces- HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


sary, as in many of these other sciences, to reece 
have a certain amount of laboratory work; HEALTH AND THE COLLEGE 
that the comparable type of laboratory ROUTINE! 

work might well be the association of the 
student with the school nurse and the phy- 
sician, particularly using the physical ex- 


It is with some embarrassment that I fi 
myself attempting to treat a technical s 


amination, the annual or semi-annual phys- J¢€¢t 1n the presence of such experts as 


ical examination, as an opportunity of Lee and the other speakers on this progr 
contact, and in addition to that there should My exeuse is this—that the health of st 
be opportunities for the follow-up of the 
individual student, and that always in the 
connection with any didactic instruction on 


dents is to some extent a general ad: 
trative problem in all colleges. So 
women are concerned, the question used | 


any subject as complicated as sex educa- be raised whether a college education | 


tion there should be abundant opportunity 
for individual conference with skilful, 


not seriously impair their healt! 
question seems to have been answered 
sound and sane people. to-day we find colleges making a certi! 
This general comment may sound too 
general. It may sound a little formidable. 


I think perhaps it is too general. I do not 
I and prescribing it for others. E\ 


1, 


of health one of the requirements for ad 
sion. We find physicians advising so 
people against the effort of a college ¢ 


think that it is, however, too formidable. 
believe that in the schools and in the ecol- 
leges, or wherever they are attempting to 
teach hygiene, very much could be accom- 
plished if there were more unity of effort, 
if it were realized that, for example, the 
final activities of the student were also an- 1 Read before the Harvard Teachers’ As: 
other portion of the laboratory work of that tion, April 26, 1924. 


the college routine as such is jud: 
have some relation to health. In 
ministrative offices of a college, mor 
questions involving health are constan! 
coming up. Excuses for absence or 
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rk are based upon statements of ill- 
lack of vigor, and the individual 
ms upon which deans and presidents 
ed to advise have often a distinct 

+h element. Whenever a college build- 
nstructed, questions of sanitation 

ind in eollege dormitories in particu- 
probably need to give far greater 

n to such considerations as lighting, 
tilation and the type of construction 
conducive to quiet, to opportunities 

r solitude, to opportunities for social en- 
yment and to the 
In the annual reports of any 


formation of good 
th habits. 
ege, attention is always called not only 
iny special vicissitudes in health, but to 


provement or deterioration in the general 


ith of the college. It is impossible, 
erefore, to build a wall between the offices 
neerned with health and hygiene and 
se devoted to general administration; 
ind from this fact I summon courage for a 
few observations. 
We are all aware that many of the con- 
ns prevailing in colleges are favorable 
health. One of these is the regularity 
f college life. 
here no attempt is made to fix an hour 
‘or going to bed, hours of sleep tend to be 
rly regular. In all colleges there is an 
ilternation of work and play, upon which 
general Work and 
y, study and relaxation, fall into a pro- 


' 


In colleges for women, even 


agreement. 


there 1S 
rram; and eollege students are artists in 
ising an extra ten minutes for recreation— 
is | often think when I see the students in 
ur Radeliffe dormitories dancing a few 
ps before and after their meals. The 
ear has its phases, and the whole effect of 
rder, system and coherence has, it seems 
me, a supporting power not unimportant 

n maintaining health. 
There is simplicity, too, in the college 
e. In the women’s colleges, though 
fection has by no means been attained, 
‘at progress has been made in providing 


} 
rat 


which is simple and wholesome with- 
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out being flat and monotonous. Dress is 
simple and, since the era of sport clothes 
began, so much neater, more comfortabl 
and more attractive than in my day that if 
it were the sole index I should think eivili 
zation the 
college world, there is, on the whole, neither 
the 
health of body and peace of mind can not 
be doubted. 


What the explicit aids to health in col 


much advanced Throughout 


excess nor want, and result both in 


lege have been hearing to-day. 


are 
Health 
physical education, the requirement of sys- 


you 
examinations, careful schemes of 
tematic exercise, the effort to interest every- 
one in sports—these show yearly improve- 
ment. What the gain for women has been 
since the days of wand drills and Delsarte 
exercises can hardly be expressed in sober 
language. 

One other life 
which seems to me to add greatly to its 


element in the college 
wholesomeness is its emphasis on the hope- 
ful and encouraging aspects of existence. 
**A flood of joyous youth’’ was the phrase 
which a German friend of mine applied to 
a college he knew, and the joyousness is, 
of course, something more than mere ani- 
mal spirits. It is the result in part of the 
hope and confidence with which these for- 
tunate young people look to the future. In 
endeavoring to account for his vigor and 
endurance, President Eliot speaks of the 


fact that he has always been ‘‘expectant of 


good.’’ Such expectancy may, I suppose, 
be counted among conditions favorable to 
health among college students 

In general, the effect of the college rou- 
tine upon the health of students seems to 
me distinctly good. Seniors are ordinarily 
stronger than freshmen and wiser in their 
care of themselves and their health 

And yet the reports of those especially 
responsible for the guardianship of health 
in colleges are not consistently roseate 
‘There is, however, far too much prevent 


able illness,’’ I read in one report. In an- 
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other, the ideal of showing students the im- have, I think, their unwholesom 
portance of good health habits is stated, For some students the great asse1 
with the gloomy commentary upon the dis- their contemporaries brings fear 
crepancy between the ideal and the fact. sense of oppression. For some 
Obviously there are some enemies to health not the least conscientious—the 
in the college routine. Of these, some are compulsion to self-improvement b 
perils which especially beset youth, as, for goad, helpful neither to mind n 
instance, the fondness for sweets and for We laugh to-day at the Gradgri: 
eating between meals which lingers in ecol- but every enthusiastic believer in 
‘ars. Many a group of college girls cial type of edueation ought « 
have I seen sit down to an afternoon tea of to read ‘‘ Hard Times’’ and to refi 
chocolate, sandwiches, ice cream and fudge the fates of Tom and Louisa 


cake; and any one who thinks college boys young people the sense of being w 


more Spartan in their tastes has only to observation is extremely distur 
linger near a soda fountain in Harvard these days of mental tests and 
Square in mid-morning or afternoon. Some officers (hopeful as I am of go« 
of these young gourmands seem equal to from them) we need to bear in 
the strain upon their digestive systems; but lieve, that great harm may result 
any college physician knows that tempo- clumsy or ill-judged invasion of 
rary discomfort and illness and occasional person’s privacy. Any one who 
permanent damage result. to do with college boys and g¢ 
There is, too, to be reckoned with the realize that he is in a constant 
revolt of youth against too great regular- Somehow the idealism which is bas 
ily, a r utine too carefully prepared. Late ignorance of reality must be conve 
hours tempt some, even when the aid of the idealism which ean bear the 
tea and coffee has to be invoked against facts. Frankness, eandor, keen 
sleepiness. The excitement of stronger and and analysis are often necessary ; 
more dangerous stimuli and of adventures to break down with impatient har 
in perilous fields will claim a few victims. reticence of a sensitive, groping perso1 
More common is the tendency to indulge in is a dangerous thing. Stevenson ce 
orgies of work—just before examinations, some task as calling for all that a 
for example; and orgies of play, as in the of fortitude and delicacy. Here, 
case of some of the college proms. College administrative officer, is such a tas 
edicts and pronouncements are of little And vet the foes to health in the 
avail against these tendencies which appear routine are easily manageable compar 
in so many forms and so many degrees; and those which assail the college from ou 


+} 


the game which the college administration The general conditions of our time, 1 
must play is to use every means, direct and fusion between recreation and amuse! 
indirect, to rob these temptations of their between work and busy-ness, are ft 
charm. The back-fire of encouraging a_ stantly in the college. Not alone 
period of training before athletic events is week-ends and the short vacations 
one of these methods; and, in general, the which the students return wearied a! 
only sound procedure, I suppose, is to es- ing, but in their whole idea of t 
tablish ideals of conduct and living with of life do they suffer. The delicious 
which the foolish wasteful use of bodily which follows sustained effort has ¢ 


powers is inconsistent. be a rare luxury in these days, and 


Some conditions peculiar to the college instead, both in college and out of 
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restless fatigue of irritable nerves elsewhere, their work is impor 


n incessant, unrelated and their fitness for it a matter of co 
the effect on their respect 
it, the college health problem apparent. Graceful invalidism 
do with the combatting of dis- 
ereat deal to do with fostering 
ing strength of people not 
the foundation for a_ think, exactly where it 
tord he mov 


the integration of t 
and : so that a student maj 
each other idea of mastering 


ges are going still 
to bring 
The positive student life. At Antio 
made in departments of financial responsibility 
physical education and health ina job are associated wit! 
ng yearly in definiteness and ex-_ ing in the hope of securing 


m glad to be able to state here the a symme trical devel pment 


» couneil authorizing the appoint- lege the subje ts of study 


health officer at Radcliffe whose material for the formulation 


be to give each student a health of a philosophy of life; and 


on each year and to hold office is compelled to make tri 
vhich questions of college health Whether these services will pr 
ught to her—the general concep- ful I do not know, the idea 
position being ‘‘that she shall them seems to me to be sound 
questions of health as they come interplay, the interpenetration of 
nnection with colleze work and ous elements in life can neither be over 
that she shall not give treatment: looked in the college routine nor taken care 


her general aim shall be to estab- of by separate departments, proceeding 
n the minds of students the purpose without reference to each other. In the 
ntaining a high level of health and classroom, as well as in the office of the 


fitness.”” The increase of outdoor college physician, the health of the students 


} 


this country, the summer camps, the can be served; and, in a sense, every teacher 
le camping parties have their may be—perhaps, should be—a teacher of 
ts upon the promotion of ideals of hygiene. I do not mean, of course, that 
esome living; and among women the he should give health advice; nor do I mean 
ter objectivity of their lives is impor- that teachers should show greater gener 
t to health. Travelers’ Insurance in- osity than they do at present in excusing 
women only against death, no pay- students for work which has been omitted 
nts being made to women on account of on account of illness. My idea is rather 
ry resulting in loss of time, the assump- that there should be in the classroom a 
n being, I suppose, that a woman’s life greater insistence on the formation of right 
be valuable to her family but that her habits of work. We have all had experi 
has no financial value for herself. ence in receiving from students pieces of 
and more women are coming to feel, work good enough in themselves, perhaps 


ver, that whether in their homes or —possibly even brilliant—but accomplished 
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They have been the 
result of orgies of effort. They have been 
done in weariness, or feverishly, or with 
that half-hearted effort of the mind which, 
if it becomes habitual, weakens the mental 


by wrong methods. 


fiber. To ignore the process by which such 
work has been done is to ignore a vital ele- 
ment. The business of the teacher, as I 
see it, is to teach the steady and vigorous 
and competent use of the mind. This is his 
best contribution to the intellectual devel- 
opment of the students, and it happens 
also to be a valuable contribution to health. 
Apa L. Comstock 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 





ATHLETICS IN SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE’ 


THE popular panacea for any problem to- 
day seems to be an investigation, but the 
unfortunate feature of present day inves- 
tigations is that investigators have made 
up their minds, before beginning their in- 
quiries, what the findings are to be. 


Some 
of the reforms proposed for athletic sports 
would seem to indicate that this method of 
investigation had been used. All of you 
are familiar with athletics, and, before at- 
tempting to offer my meager contribution 
to any discussion on this subject, I am re- 
minded of the young man who had just 
been elected to Congress and who was quite 
conscious that he was about to add consider- 
ably to the enlightenment of his constitu- 
ents. His initial speech on the floor of the 
House was listened to by more than the or- 
dinary number of Congressmen, and the ap- 
plause which followed confirmed, in his own 
mind at least, that he had said something 
worth while. In the corridor a few mo- 
ments later he met Uncle Joe Cannon, and 
introducing himself to that Congressional 
warrior, he said: ‘‘ Well, Mr. Speaker, what 
did you think of my speech?’’ ‘‘ Young 
man,’’ Mr. Cannon replied, ‘‘ Your speech 


1 Read before the Harvard Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, April 26, 1924. 
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was quite fair. You said a lot that » 
new and a lot that was good, but the ney 
wasn’t good and the good wasn’t new.’ 
In the brief time allotted to me, | , 
asked to give you my point of view of th 
advantages, disadvantages, benefits, ey 
and problems of athletics in our schools 
I ought to remind you tha 


is 


and colleges. 
my opinions are biased because, as ap 
undergraduate in college, I was a member 
of an athletic team, I later served as ap 
athletic coach for three years and am a: 
the present time one of the nine members 
of the Committee on Regulation of Athleti 
Sports at Harvard. 

I think I may take it for granted that 
every one present agrees that athletic sports 
are a good thing for our schools and col. 
leges. What differences of opinion we hay: 
are only differences of degree. Athleti 
sports have become your problem becaus: 
communities are demanding that we not 
only educate our young people by mental 
drill, but also that we teach them how to bx 
better able to serve mankind by the examp| 
of a virile character. Intellectualism must 
be tempered with the human viewpoint t 
be of service to the practical age in whict 
we are now living. 

Not so many years ago, those most vitally 
concerned in the development of the mind 
seemed to have an uneanny prejudic 
against the boy who displayed any interest 
in athletic sports. Such a boy was not con- 
sidered of a serious trend of mind and it 
was extremely difficult for him to become 
intimate with his professors. » Was 
usually graduated from college with a sort 
of inward feeling that he had offended a 
man whose sympathy he desired. 

The greatest contribution that 
graduates have given to the modern curr 
ulum of education is athletics. The idea 
of athletics originated with them and they 
have developed an activity, s 
ealled, which is a tribute to our America® 
youth. The right type of athlete has always 
been a credit to the scholastic institution 


under- 


outside 
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has been a 
other 


he represented, and he 


for good among 


Conversely, the wrong 


ithlete has never been approved by 


smates, but is held in contempt by 
is because only the good can sur- 
eollege sports that I call this under- 
The 


have crept into our sports are 


contribution a great one. 
uuse educators have not accepted 

ise of the boy’s life as part of their 
tional problem. They have been un- 
to direct or recognize athletie sports 
evils have appeared, and they then 
r schools menaced by a real danger 
xists not beeause of the boys but 
of outside influences which could 
en curbed had our edueational lead- 
preciated that natural tendencies ean 
suppressed in the American youth. 
hope for the future when teachers 
re studying the problem of education 
ling to devote a whole conference to 


Whether 


h it or not, this is your problem. 


the health of the youth. 


we have seen that as soon as our 
nds tried to find a place for athletic 
n their school program athletics 
da step forward; and they need your 
ligent and sympathetic consideration. 
When the Harvard Stadium was built in 
}, the purpose was not to provide addi- 
nal playing space for more boys to play 
otball. 


ipacity for people to watch a few boys 


but to furnish a larger seating 


iy. Unfortunately for our athletic asso- 
ition, the demand for increased seating 
ipacity is still with us, but we also have 
happy problem of finding more space 

‘or more boys to play. This change at Har- 
vard—that is, finding more playing area— 
rted about ten years ago. Previous to 

t time athletic sports were purely volun- 
tary. If you were interested in trying for 
1 team, or felt that you would like to have 
strength test, you had the privilege of 
meeting the physical director. If you had 
no athletic tendencies, the assumption was 


4 .s) 


that you were not in need of physical ad 
vice, unless as stated above, you sought it 
No doctor was required to examine you; 
in fact, from the point of view of health, 
no one eared a great deal about thi 

of your life until you found yourself in 
infirmary. 

announcing yourself a 


Onee, however, 


candidate for an athletic team, you sought 


an appointment with the physical director 
you 


After an examination of 


were led over to a chain which was fastened 


your heart 


securely to the floor and vou were directed 
to pull it. Just what was supposed to give, 
I have never found out, but when you had 
that 


contortions you 


indicated by facial 
could not pull the chain out of the floor, 
then handed 
a funny little thing to squeeze. With this 
felt that had 


about as successful as you had been with 


vou were released You were 


bee n 


instrument you you 


the anchored chain. The parallel bars sug 


gested two more contests of endurance 
You chinned yourself as many times as you 
could and you dipped as many times as you 
dared With the aid of 
mulae you were finally informed that you 
had a This 


was not enough to make you eligible for the 


mathematical for 


500 


test of points 


strength 
crew, so you returned to your room to prac 
tise dipping and chinning, and in the brief 
period of two days you waxed in strength 
by 200 points and were then eligible to pull 
an oar. 

About ten years ago, a young doctor was 
appointed professor of hygiene at Harvard, 
and this young man proceeded to make ath- 
When 


you consider that some instructors planned 


leties compulsory for all freshmen 


their classes for afternoon session in order 
that the more serious minded boys might be 
attracted to their courses, you can readily 
appreciate that the faculty were by no 
means unanimous in accepting such a rad! 
eal departure from the regular order of 
things. Yet, one of the two courses which 
is compulsory for a degree from Harvard 


4 ; " 


College to-day is a course in athletics fo 
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freshmen. You do not have to announce 
yourself a eandidate for an athletic team 
to obtain a physical examination, but every 
freshman is required to report for a medical 
examination and then directed to partici- 
pate in some sport. This medical examina- 
tion does not consist of pulling a chain out 
of the floor or dipping yourself until you 
are blue in the face, but is conducted after 
a manner already described to you by other 
Dr. 


Roger I. Lee, more than any other indi- 


papers read at this conference. To 
vidual, belongs the credit of the successful 
application of athleties for all at Harvard. 
We regret that he is leaving us in June. 
His place will not be easily filled. 

When properly directed, athletic sports 
foster those qualities of character which we 
admire most in a young man—namely, loy- 
alty, courage, generosity, skill, grace, poise 
and subordination of self. These attributes 
of character should be the ideals of the man 
entrusted with the coaching of athletic 
teams and they must be the ideals of the 
school. 

Dr. Lee’s system has been successful be- 
cause it embodies more than exercise, it 
encourages competition. It requires no 
character to spend hours in a gymnasium 
swinging clubs or pulling chest weights, 
but it requires real courage to play football 
when you have never played it before. 
Competition develops those jewels of char- 
acter which I have mentioned above. 

From the undergraduate’s point of view, 
one of the real advantages of athletic sports 
is the opportunity afforded of knowing 
your classmates intimately. This may seem 
of minor importance to you, but each year 
the problem of the lonesome boy is becom- 
ing a more serious one in our larger univer- 
sities, and especially is it of concern at Har- 
vard. When 
were built some vears ago, it was thought 
that we had found the remedy for this 
problem. Although an elaborate system 
has been worked out whereby boys coming 
to Harvard from one school can not all 


our freshman dormitories 
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room in the same dormitory, and wher 
special seats are assigned for regular 
pancy in the dining halls, these impr 
ments have not solved 
fall after the football season, four boys liy. 
ing in the same entry as the captain of ¢} 


the problem. Las 


freshman football team did not know 
this boy lived in their dormitory, let alon, 
in their entry. Another boy who came her 
from a preparatory school in Pennsylvania 
seriously considered transferring to another 
college at Christmas time because of th 
difficulty he experienced trying to becom: 
acquainted with his classmates. 

On the athletic field a boy soon realiz 
that his social position or his wealth count 


for very little. He stands beside a boy 


who has a body much the same as his own 


and just how much of a boy he is in t! 

estimate of his classmates depends on thos: 
qualities, or those latent qualities, of char 
acter which I have mentioned above. Hi 
becomes well acquainted with the boys on 
the field, he later talks over his experiences 
with these same boys in the dressing room 
and he soon establishes a point of contact 
is often the basis of 

Ask any prominent ath- 


or interest which 
warm friendship. 
lete what he prizes most from his athletic 
Not a few will tell you that 
they value above all else the friendships 


experiences. 


made on the athletic field. 

Another advantage of athletic sports t 
the undergraduate is the development of a 
sense of responsibility. To be a success- 
ful athlete, the first lesson a boy must learn 
is that of dependability. He must be pune- 
tual, else the rest of his team can not play 
He must cooperate, or his team will suffer 
for want of coordination. Above all, bh 
must take good care of his body. Man 
boys who are naturally lazy find themselve 
on the athletic field. I know of two ver) 
vivid instances where boys were graduated 
with eredit from their colleges, not becaus 
of their athletic ability, although both wer 
prominent athletes, but because through 
athletics they became responsible and 
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One of these lads, after being 
on probation during the first 
rs of his college course, recelved no 
er than B during his senior year. 
ers you are well aware that with 
ws the problem is more the right 
titude than anything else. Once 
2m to see things in the proper 
tive, they will take pleasure in doing 
But they are human, living in a 
,aterialistie world, and unless intel- 
humanely kind and merciful it can 
sh little in the development of the 

rn boy. 
n the athletic coach depends a great 
loo often we are willing to entrust 
ys to a man who has been a success- 
fessional athlete without carefully 
ering his other qualifications or what 
e he might have on a boy’s code of 
It will profit a school little to win 
if the boys who represent the 
When 


instances do occur, the 


re not of the highest order. 

nfortunate 

s not so much that of the boy as it 

e influence of his coach. Our high 

ls and preparatory schools seem to use 

ire in the selection of athietie coaches 

of our colleges, because quite 

athletic coaches in high schools are 

embers of the faculty, and here exists 

ison which is impossible, or at least 

s been, between the professional coach 
ind the faeulty of the college. 

While it 


was my good fortune to know 
the dean of Harvard College 
| several members of the faculty, there 
coaches of athletic teams at Harvard 
lay who do not have that privilege. The 
and his assistants were most helpful 
and on more than one occasion we 

ind that we had been mutually benefited 
ra conference over some problem which 
The dean feels the 
life 
he attitude of the present dean of 


erned each of us. 


of undergraduate and I know 
‘d College is not simply that of an 


ministrative officer, who stands by, di- 


My happy 


that in 


recting what shall not be done 
association with him convinced me 
his official capacity he was interested in 
every phase of a boy’s life while an under 
graduate. Such a man is more than a dis 
ciplinary officer. He is the one person more 
than any other who should have that spark 
of human sympathy so necessary to solve a 
that 


boy’s problem. I regret exceedingly 


more of our coaches do not know him be- 
cause I feel that he is the proper link be 
tween the athletic field and the faculty 


The burden of winning is too often 


athletie 


the 


paramount issue with an coach 
For this our alumni are mostly responsible 
I know of no evil which keeps away so 
many of the right type of men from making 
coaching a career as the burden imposed 
on them of winning contests. Under such 
conditions a coach inevitably feels that his 
existence as an athletic instructor will be 
short lived. The alumni who are normally 
intelligent on popular subjects are surpris 
demands for 


ingly unintelligent in their 


athletic victories. The teams must always 
win, and one defeat is longer remembered 
than ten victories. One of the penalties 
of being an athlete or an athletic coach is 
the fickle estimate of your supposed ad 
mirers. 

Consider such an influence on the mind 
of a coach. Realizing that he must win to 
retain his position, he devotes most of his 
thought, time and energy to the develop- 
ment of his best men or his first team. The 
ordinary athlete seldom has the benefit of 
Such was the situation I found 
Harvard 


It is not diffi 


his counsel. 
when asked to take charge of the 
track team a few years ago. 
eult for an athletie coach to offer an alibi 
or to find some plausible excuse why his 


and | 


myself agreeing with former coaches who 


team is not winning soon found 


insisted that we never should have a win 


ning track team at Harvard because the 


most of 
Mark’s, Groton 


schools which send their boys to 


us, such as Middlesex, St 


St. George’s and others, do not have track 
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teams. We, therefore, started with less coach has a powerful influence for ¢ 
experienced material than our more for- evil on a boy’s character. Once 
tunate rivals who attracted boys from his confidence, he will more 
schools which have good track teams. We absorb your ideals, and in such an inf 
made up our minds to stop complaining tial position we need the highest + 
and try a new scheme. Our attitude was man to insure the proper athletic dir 
to devote as much time to the inexperienced over our boys. We ean not attr; 

if not more time—as we were giving to aman until he can be assured that 
the men who were going to win points for tion does not depend on the fickle 
us in intercollegiate contests. We felt that of the alumni. 
every boy who reported to us belonged to That there are certain phases of « 
somebody and if he had gumption enough _letie system which need attention, | 
to come out for the track team, we were aware, and I approach with som 
being paid to train him as well as the star. tion the dangerous subject of orgar 
We won his interest by proving that we I should be inconsistent if I did not 


were interested in him. If he ran a mile in organization, for I have alread 


in 5.30, we made a record of it and put it that some of the evils of athletic spor 
up where he could see it. Each week we _ be traced to the fact that many of o 
gave him a time trial, and perhaps at the eational institutions have not accept 
end of the vear he was able to run a mile athletic problem as a part of underg 
in 4.56, which was not fast enough to make life. They have regarded it as sor 
the fifth team. He nevertheless felt that of fungus growth, or at best a popu! 
he had made progress and that his effort haps necessary, evil. I am, howe\ 
had been worth while. The next vear he ing to subseribe, and do subscribe 
started with a 4.56 record to improve upon. view that our athletic sports ar 
We did not develop intercollegiate cham- organized. When schools will enter 1 
pions, but it was very gratifying to know tests against pre-season football pr 
that in 1922 we defeated Yale because, in and when they will allow outside org 
addition to our share of first and second tions or individuals to provide s 
places, we had won the majority of third camps for this purpose, such an inf 
places in this dual meet. The most compli- must be labeled as dangerous, and can 1 


mentary statement made about this meet be condemned too strongly. This cond 
was by a Yale man who remarked after the prevails because in some communities 1 
half-mile race that the Harvard men were exists an element so thirsty for athlet! 
even fighting for fifth places. tory that it is willing to provide such f 

I mention these facts beeause I believe’ ties and even subsidizes the athlet 
one of the evils of coaching is that not by popular subscription. In a fer 
enough attention is paid to the novice. Dr. stances boys have been encouraged 
Lee’s system, athletics for all, will elimi- change their residence in order that 
nate this evil in time, but I feel that there might play on the football team of a neig! 
should be inserted in the contract of every boring city. 
coach a paragraph to the effect that as When boys at the tender age of six! 
coach he belongs to the squad as well as_ years find that athletics are made thi 
to the team. Furthermore, our educational mount accomplishment in schools, 1s it @! 
institutions should take the stand that ath- wonder that they are unmanageable in thet 
letie victories are not the measure of sue- homes and intolerable among their friends 
cess of an athletie coach. From my brief We often speak of a man having good ba 
experience I am firmly convinced that a ance, but what chance are we giving ' 
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to acquire balance when we over- players to-day who will admit that there is 
before he becomes a man? much fun in the preparation for football 
infortunate that some of our contests. It is strenuous work and not 
and some newspapers must use enough playing for the love of playing 
e terms in lauding the athletic We now have as many coaches on the bench 
young boys. Proportion is dis- as we have players on the field. Many of 
in the mind of a boy when news- you who have attended football games in 
devote more space to his athletic the stadium must have wondered at the 
than to any dozen other phases of number of coaches who cross the field pre 
No less an evil is the post- liminary to a game. These men are the 

. a contest which is productive brains of the team. They watch every 

1 and only furnishes copy for the move in the game. A telephone from the 
ges of newspapers. top of the stadium keeps them informed of 
are real evils. I believe that the the progress of the contest as seen from 
ways to combat them are, first of above, and in the larger games a telauto 


employ high-school principals who graph supplements the telephone. The 


than scholastic educators, who are’ initiative of the game originates in the 
led men, have the courage of their minds of the coaches and not in the minds 
ns and have in mind the best in- of the players. Boards of strategy deter 
the boy, his community and his’ mine what kind of an offense shall be used, 
Such men will not yield to the loud- and an elaborate system of scouting is re 
minority who would have you’ sponsible for the defensive tactics used 
they represent the sentiment of against each of our opponents. I do not 
munity. Secondly, employ athletic mean that quarterbacks are instructed from 
es whose first desire is to render a_ the sidelines, but the minutest detail of 
the school and not seek a reputa- each play is worked out by coaches, and the 
om the school through athletic vie- quarterback has a limited assortment of 
We need principals and coaches who plays which he can use on different parts 
‘ducate the community as well as the of the field. If he deviates from these in 
its structions, he is taken out and a substitute 
- evil of over-organization of athletic sent in. For efficiency, I presume this is 
exists in our colleges as well as in necessary, but I question seriously whether 
chools. Football seems to come in for’ we are getting the maximum of play under 
‘ism more than other sports, and here such a system. 
the reason for over-organization is Another evil, not confined to football but 
lemand for victory. Teams are not re- applicable to all athletic sports, is the sus 
‘red to so much as a product of an insti- picion in which athletes are held by some 
1 as they are the product of a coach. rival institutions. There are some colleges, 
we hear of Rockne’s team or Stagg’s or college graduates, who subsidize their 
and in the minds of some sporting athletes, and because there is a fine line be 
the institution is of secondary im- tween the deserving boy who receives aid 
We read also of the discipline and the college athlete tramp who expects 
football coaches, so much so that assistance on account of his athletic con 
usly question whether football games tribution, we have a financial inquisition 
played to-day with too much em- of the innocent. If a boy is a candidate 
on discipline. No doubt some of it for an athletic team and is dependent on 
great value in the development of his own resources to meet his college ex 
ter, but you will find few football penses, he must account for every cent he 
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earns during the college year and in vaca-_ text-books, American machines and Amer 


tion periods. The motive behind every gift apparatus. 
is questioned with suspicious apprehension. The outstanding exceptions to this, Proj 
I am quite in sympathy with conferences Mao writes, are found in the Tung (| 
and I believe it is our duty to eradicate VeTs'ty, Institut §Frangois-Chinois, 
every evil of athletic sports which exists, — . nd oy enendingeen 
. iP yrevailing influences are German, Fre: 
but I am also of the opinion that the status a — " » 
EROS . English, respectively. 
of eligibility of a boy ought to be a matter pai : 
: . : : ‘Engineering schools really worthy 
for his own college to decide. We are too ' 

oa sgn _. title did not come into existence in China 
suspicious of our rival institutions, and if the opening of this century,” Profes 


as institutions we are going to be suspicious  ctates 


of each other, it is only natural that our Among those earlier institutions may 
tioned the Peiyang University at Tientsin, { 


boys should develop or absorb these same 
tendencies 1903, Tangshan Engineering College at ' 


Loa ' P . founded 1906, and the Engineering Depart 
his brings me back to the starting point. Se ee ee 


I hed ti 5 ; : ; of the Nanyang University at Shanghai, { 
remarked that investigations seem to be 1906. Since then, in the short spar 
the popular remedy, but up to the present twenty years there has been a rapid 


time investigations have not solved the the number of schools devoted to engin 
problem to the satisfaction of the educator, ¢#tion, of which the following are repres 
the athlete or the alumnus. The recent “°Ve™ment momanens Chege a6 Evtiing 
‘ : neering Department of the Shensi Univ 
agreement of the three college presidents Taiyuan, Hongkong University at H 
is a hopeful sign. These three presidents Tung Chi University at Woosung (fort 
have at least recognized athletie sports as a Shanghai), Conservancy Engineering © 
problem and an activity which must ecom- Nanking, Engineering Department of 


: ; . . . versity ¢ ‘ientsin, College of Engineerir 
mand their attention. It is one of the in- _ ty at Tientein, + ss Eng 
tional Southeastern University at Nar 


fluences affecting the lives of the boys en- : 

a File . . ta é stitut Franco-Chinois d’Industrie et de ‘ 
trusted to their care for four years and is at Shanghai and the Provincial Tee! 
deserving of their best thought. No less is’ in Kiangsu, Chekiang and other 
it your problem; and in your hands athletic _ institutions all aim to maintain 
technical education and are to be 


] 


sports ean be purged of the superficial evils 
from the trade or vocational schools of 1 


which exist to-day. 
W IB are great numbers scattered all over 
ILLIAM J. BINGHAM Practically all these institutions are wm 


>\ > Y Tw > 1" . . ] 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY trol of the Chinese Government, the only 
being the Hongkong University, whic] 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS by the British Government. 


The number of students enrolled 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION IN CHINA ,,, ieatitutions waries with the circu 
AMERICAN influence predominates in engi- total number now stands at little over 
neering schools in China, according to a report sand, an insignificant fraction of tl 
by Dean Thomson E. Mao, of the College of tion. These students, upon conclus 
courses, are generally engaged in their 


Engineering, National Southeastern University, 
China, in the latest issue of The Journal of lines of work, but, due to the industries 
Engineering Education. This is due largely to being not well developed, not many | 
> as . sl ie are available for them to demonstrate t 
the number of Chinese students, trained in tech- nist e : ‘ 

: ; ; i. ; In spite of this discouraging fact, | 
nical institutions in the United States, who hold ; ' a 
; a portant engineering works in China t 
responsible positions in the Chinese educational mostly handled by men turned out by 


+} 


world and who have introduced American meth- pica) institutions. Those who come in t 


ods in teaching and laboratory practice. They these engineering graduates generally co 
follow the American curricula, use American they are dependable and excellent in offic: 
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CIVIC SERVICE IN THE CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS 


1AM McANDREW, superintendent of or T) 


been taken by a large 


schools, has secured action by the 


ion and has issued the follow 


applieants for school par COOPERATION IN TESTING TESTS 
n popular movements: A COOPERATIVE experiment has beer 
for the purpose of deve 
ot general admin 
ecutives and 
1] 


in Coll 


ege. As the first step, 


has been prepared, containing ei 


have been tried and are submitted as worth 


further trial, by Messrs. H. T. Moore, Dart 


preserved from ‘ . inter mouth College; Carl ¢ Brigham, Pr 


ation in m \ ice, ! University: A. W. (or auser, 


mad versity; L. W. Hopkins, Northwe 
Opportunities to sity; Dor 


proved too nume1 


ald G. Paterson, Univer 
ita, and Thelma Gwinn, Univers 
ls to undertake without It has been edited by L. L. Thu 
eben: ee ee ~ es sitv of Chieago. and wv 
pag commor! nool au 


freshmen at he abov 


th fall. 


ndorsen 
The American 


dertaken 


ive experiment 


experiment. 
ilable on S« pter 
s’ Day, Poppy Day, oratorical 
contests, Bird Dav. Wilson Memoria 
Library, Better Homes Movement, 
Salvation Army Aid, Thomas Jet 
dation, Marne Monument, 
Veterans’ 


des directions 
instructions will 


lating the findings of 
fo souther 
sO! outh college ratings of the 

18, products 

: . tion can thus determine ho 

al shows, museums, library drives, : é 

‘ aict success in its own €¢0 
rthday, Defense Day, ete 


. Americ C “l is planning 
ns proposing the engagement of the schools American Council P . 

S oY » peenlte “VY a | 
or other commendable movements will real ummer the results from all 
he school organization is in sympathy with send in reports. This comp 


works, but can undertake only a limited mine the reliability of these t 
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of probable success in college and will serve as 
a basis for issue of an improved test for fur 
ther try-out. 

Psychologists and others who are experi 
menting with tests in colleges are invited to 
submit tests that have proved useful for con- 
sideration in making up future test forms. By 
this process it is possible to pool the significant 
experiences of all, and to secure adequate data 
for determining the reliability of new tests as 
aids to college administration and as measures 


ot probable success 1n college. 


THE HAMPTON-TUSKEGEE ENDOW 
MENT FUND 

Tue Hampton-Tuskegee Endowment Fund 
has received a gift from the Rockefeller Gen- 
eral Education Board of $1,000,000. The gift 
will become effective as soon as the trustees of 
the two schools for negro education raise an 
equal amount. 

In announcing the gift, the Hampton-Tuske- 
gee Endowment Fund, the offices of which are 
at 5 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y., welcomed 
the action as insuring the “continuance of the 
progress the American negro has made since 
1919.” 

A statement given out by Dr. Robert R. 
Moton, principal of Tuskegee Institute and a 
trustee of Hampton Institute, in connection 
with the announcement of the gift, read in part 
as follows: 

The most liberal appropriations ever made by the 
Southern States have been made since then and at 
no time since their emancipation have the negroes 
made greater strides in education, agriculture, reli 
gious work and business development. 

In North Carolina, for example, the amount 
raised by taxes alone and spent for negro educa- 
tion increased from $250,000 in 1913 to $4,000,000 
1923, while the value of school property rose 


I» 


in 
from $500,000 to $5,000,000. Other Southern states 
are following North Carolina’s lead. 

There are now 500 normal schools and colleges 
for negroes in the United States, with an enroll- 
ment of 100,000. There are 40,000 negro school 
teachers and 2,000,000 negro children in the pub 
lie schools. 

No institutions in the country have accomplished 
so much to bring about a wholesome cooperation 
between the white and colored races as have Hamp- 
ton and Tuskegee. The former was founded in 


1868, by Brigadier General S. C. Armstrong, for 


the purpose of instructing negro youth 
sexes in industry, thrift and practical Christ 
The school to-day has more than 2,000 st 
with 250 teachers and a modern plant « 
1,000 acres and more than 150 buildings 
From its foundation Hampton Institute has 
maintained by the joint efforts of members 
white and colored races. Men and wome 
tional prominence have always associat: 
selves with the institute. The present Pres 
the Board of Trustees is William Howard 


Chief Justice of the United States Supre: 


The executive committee of the Haz 
Tuskegee Endowment Fund, which was ore 
ized to meet the conditions of the offer o 
General Education Board, consists of Clar 
H. Kelsey, chairman; Chellis A. Austin, 
chairman ; .J. Henry Scattergood, vice-chairr 
Homer L. Ferguson, W. Cameron Forbes. 
James E. Gregg, Charles E. Mason, Dr. Ri 
R. Moton, George Foster Peabody, Julius Ros 
wald, Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, Dr. A 
Phelps Stokes, Paul M. Warburg and Cha: 
A. Wickersham. 


THE LEHIGH INSTITUTE OF 
RESEARCH 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by the tr 
tees of Lehigh University of the estab 
ment at the university of the Lehigh Institut 
Research. This new enterprise is being w 
taken in accordance with the plan drawn vy 
President Charles Russ Richards, following 
recent alumni endowment campaign, in w! 
more than two million dollars was added t 
university’s former endowment of three mil 
dollars. 

In announcing the purposes of the institut 
the trustees stated that the object is “to enc 
age and promote scientific research and sc! 
arly achievement in every division of learr 
represented in the organization of the univer 
sity; and in recognition of the need for furt 


1 in the 


and more exact knowledge in science and 


applications of science to the affairs of mod 
life. It is believed that this organizatior 
be helpful in stimulating interest in liberal 
professional education, and that it will pro’ 


be of value to the professions and industri 
the nation.” 

The Lehigh Institute of Research wil 
training in research methods to the fol 


classes of individuals: the members 
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the university; the members 
staff ot the institute, including 
ows, research assistants and re- 
essors appointed by the university 
its own funds or from 
individual, a firm or a 
students in the 


craduate univer- 


al investigators temporarily em- 
work on a particular investigation. 
ute will be under the general direec- 
Dr. Richards who, before accepting the 
of Lehigh in 1922, was dean of the 
Engineering of the University of IIli- 


of the Engineering Experi- 


Station of that university. 


University opened this autumn with 


ent of more than 1,200, the largest in 


THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF 

THE RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, the old- 

ege of science and engineering in any 

peaking country, last week celebrated 

hundredth anniversary of its foundation. 

centennial program of October 3 and 

ites assembled at Troy, from educa- 

institutions, seientific organizations and 

United 


with 


throughout the 


4 societies 


foreign countries, together 
ives from the institute’s alumni as 

ns and from each elass since 1857. 

ficial program of the celebration was 


Ws. 


MorNING.—Convocation. Addresses 

rt Hoover, secretary of commerce of the 

1 States; Frank Pierrepont Graves, president 

versity of the State of New York; Harry 

Clinton, mayor of Troy; Sir Charles Lang 

Morgan, president of the Institute of Civil 

rs of Great Britain; Henri Abraham, presi 

of the Society of Electrical 

Luigi Luiggi, president of the Society of 

gineers of Italy; Arthur Surveyor, presi 

f the Engineering Institute of Canada; Pal 

berlaine Ricketts, president of Rensselaer 
Institute. 

}, AFTERNOON. 

f Old Main Building and in the Carnegie 

the latter in Wells Wil 

2, first professor of Chinese and Oriental 


Yale Ur 


Engineers of 


Unveiling of tablets on 
memory of 8. 


iversity; address by Sao Ke 


EVENIN( 

Addresses by 

F Cornell Universi 

of the 
ger Wilkinson 


in Columbia University 


Service Citi 
Jervey, 
illustrating scenes 
engineering during the 
Oct R 4, MORNING. 
by James Rowland Angell, 
Edward A. 
versity of Wisconsin; Samu 
president of the Massac] 
Albert A. Michelson, 


Academy of Sciences; Carl E. Gr 


preside: 
versity ; Birge, presid 
usetts 
nology ; 
tional 
president of the American Society of Civil E: 
neers; Frederic R. Low, president of the America 
Society of Mechanical Engineers; William Kelly, 
president of the American Institute of Mining a: 
Farley Osgood 
of the American Institute of Electric: 

OCTOBER 4, AFTERNOON.—Recept 
Ricketts and Mrs. Ricketts. 

OCTOBER 4, EVENING lun 


Metallurgical Engineers; 


THE CONVOCATION OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
THE 

held at Albany, in the State 

October 16 and 17. A 


leading educators 


sixtieth annual econvoeation will 


Education 
Ing on program, with 
addresses and discussions by 
on subjects pertaining to outstanding move 


and h o he r 


CONVOCA or 


ments in elementary, secondary 


education has been arranged by the 
committee. 
Chan 


The proceedings il] opened by 


eellor Chester S. Lord, of the Board of Regents, 
on Thursday afternoon, October 16, after dele 
gates have had an opportunity to register dur 


The 


devoted to a consideration of secondary 


ing that morning. first session will be 


school 
matters, the particular topic being “Some ex 
periments in secondary education.” 
ject for Friday morning will be “ 
character” and on Friday afternoon 
topie will be “Women in the educationa 
On Thursday evening there will be a p 
tion to the university of a portrait of 


Regent Abram I. Elkus, now a 


of the Court of Appeals 
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The first address on Thursday afternoon will 
be by Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, director of Science 
Service of Washington, on the subject “Gen 
eral science in the first year of the high school.” 
Dr. Stuart H. Rowe, principal of the Wadleigh 
High School, New York City, will speak on 
“Experiments with intelligence tests in New 
York City high schools.” A. J. Stoddard, prin- 
cipal of the Bronxville Union School, will dis- 
cuss “The use of the Dalton plan in some New 
York state high schools.” 

In the general discussion which will follow 
these addresses Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, prin- 
cipal of the Lineoln Sehool, New York City; 
Charles F. Todd, principal Eastwood Union 
School, and Rabbi I. Underhill, principal Sears- 
dale High School, will take part. 

The presentation of the portrait of Judge 
Elkus will be made by his friend Jerome Land 
field, lecturer and writer, of New York City. 
It will be accepted by Chancellor Lord. Ad 
dresses will also be made Thursday evening by 
Dr. Walter A. Jessup, president of the State 
University of Iowa, and by James Brown 
Seott, lawyer and educator of New York City. 
Following the meeting there will be a reception 
in the rotunda by the regents to the guests at 
the convocation. 

Three addresses on the subject of “Education 
for character” will be delivered on Friday 
morning. Z. E. Scott, superintendent of schools 
of Springfield, Mass., will speak on “The rela 
tion of civie edueation to character building.” 
Professor John J. Coss, of Columbia Univer 
sity, will consider the topic from the point of 
view of the state, speaking on the subject 
“Should the educational system of a state be 
held responsible for the moral tone and char 
acter of the people?” Dr. Edwin F. Gay, of 
the school of business administration of Har 
vard University, will speak on “Courses in 
business ethies in our schools of business ad 


ministration.” The discussion will be opened 


by M. J. Fletcher, superintendent of schools 


of Jamestown. 

Robert Woods Bliss, minister to Sweden, will 
describe university life in that country at the 
session on Friday afternoon. “Should the eol- 
legiate and secondary education provided for 


women be the same as that for men?” will be 


the subject of an address by Dr. A. H. Norton, 


president of Keuka College. The 
will be opened by Mrs. H. Adelbert 
of the Elmira Board of Education 
On the evening of October 17, 
Hughes, secretary of state, will 


address. 


COMMEMORATIVE EXERCISES For 

DR. G. STANLEY HALL AT 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 
Dr. Epmunp C. Sanrorp and Dr. Wi 

Burnham, committee on the commemorat 

the hfe and work of Dr. G. Stanley Hal! 

sent to the alumni of Clark University and 1 

friends of Dr. Hall the following letter: 


With the purpose of making the Cor 
of the life and work of Dr. Hall a perpetua 

orial, Clark University has postponed 
exercises until Founder’s Day, February 
1925, intending that from then on the mater 
spiritual founders of the university sha 
membered together. 

February 1, next year, falls on Sunday 
usual Founder’s Day exercises will 
Monday. The Commemoration for Dr. Ha 
however, be threefold. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, February | 
will be a commemorative meeting of a s 
personal character at which addresses will | 
livered by leading alumni of the univer 
others whose relations with Dr. Hall wer 
At this session there will, of course, be ay 
music, and letters will be read from 
former pupils who are not able to be pres 

The usual Founder’s Day convocation 
versity will be held on Monday mor 
address by some one competent to sp 
larly of Dr. Hall’s work as a university pr 
and patron of research. 

The third part of the Commemorat 
sist of a brief scientific conference 
psychology, with sessions on Monday 
evening and on Tuesday morning. The 
has felt that, in view of Dr. Hall’s wu 
vitality and devotion to science, nothing 
arranged that would have given him great 
faction than a gathering of those working 
line of his own chief interest, genetic ps’ 
with the purpose of discussing progress 
made and the future of this branch of sci 
you are perhaps aware, Dr. Hall left to 
versity, as an endowment for research 
psychology, the ‘‘residue’’ of his estate, w! 


probably amount to $150,000 or more. W' 
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participate in th three years in Turkey in educat 


returned to the United States 


GEORGE WapswortH, of M 
been elected to sueceed Howar: 


man of the Board of Over 


C. E. MELENEY, retired associat 
dent of New York City schools, hs 


superintendent 


At the meeting of the Board of 
Washington, D. C., held o1 
Elizabeth A. Hummer was 
ee ee rector of intermediate instruct 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND until Deeember 1 of this vear: Mr 
supervising principal of the 
NEWS he a designated to act as eh: 


‘aRLES W. ELio7, president emeritus mentary text-book committee 


rvard University, will give on October 12 
ot the annual series of lectures ar- 
the Harvard Graduate Schools So- 


the Harvard Christian Association. 


languages at Rice 


been connected for eleven vears, | 


residen » Texas College for 
will be “Religion for modern president 0! the Tex: Rn 


formerly represented the Albert 


in India, China and Japa 

Professor 

the Political 
re the principal speakers at been appointed 
opening on October 3 of the sehool lished school of fine 


p and publie affairs of Syracuse Uni- 


Van C. W1 EM 
FREDERICK J. :. ODBRIDGE, been named director 
graduate school of Columbia Uni- School of Agriculture 
1 formerly protessor ol! philosophy H. Rorebeck 
versity ol Mir nesota, Will » the chet 
the dedication of the new library 


University of Minn«s sota on Ue- 


to his twenty 
dent of Brown U 
Chamber of Commerce gave 
er 2 for Dr. W. H. P. Faunee. 


E. S. Kwapp, dean 
economics, S\ racu ‘ 
nominated by the New York Republi 
ention for the position of secretary ol 


Mrs. Knapp was formerly district super- a tone amd elem 

lent of schools of Onondaga, N. Y. Teachers College. 
Dr. Mary Miiis Parrick, who recently re- ulty of the School of 
rned as president of the Constantinople University as assistant ] 


’s College after spending the last fifty- of mathematics. 
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Mrs. 


women at Evansville College, Evansville, Ind., 


Lucy JENKINS FRANKLIN, dean of 
has been elected to a similar position in Boston 
University. 


N. Henry 


Latin 


BLACK, science master at the Rox- 


bury School, Boston, for twenty-four 
years, has been appointed assistant professor o1 
physics at Harvard. Professor Black will give 
courses on the teaching of science in secondary 


schools. 
Dr. Ernest J. Lick ey, assistant superinten- 
dent of the Los Angeles school system, has ten- 
dered his resignation to take effect on January 
1, 1925. 
WILLIAM A. 
twenty-seven years principal of the Hyannis 
Normal 


Dr. Baldwin was at one time Commissioner of 


BALDWIN, who has been for 


School, Hyannis, Mass., has retired. 


Education in Oswego County, N. Y., and had 
served as superintendent of schools in Andover, 
Belmont and Danvers, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. W. WALKER, who has 
served the Wisconsin schools for thirty-eight 
years, has retired to assume the vice-presidency 


of the Calumet Tea Company of Chicago. 


Dr. G. L. 
instructors in 


Dr. Donatp C. MAcCLAREN and 
Morgan, 
mathematics at the DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York City, were presented by Principal 


” 


for twenty-five years 


Paul with the degree of “master of men” upon 
the recent oceasion of their retirement as teach- 
ers. From 1912 to 1914, Dr. Maclaren served 
as president of MacKenzie College, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

A report of progress and plans for action 
has been presented to the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education by W. E. 
Wickenden, director of investigation for the so- 
H. P. Hammond, professor of sanitary 
and Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, has been appointed asso- 
Director Wick- 


enden is planning to spend the latter part of 


ciety. 
hydraulic engineering at the 


ciate director of investigation. 


the year 1924-25 in Europe, studying engineer- 
ing edueation. 


Dr. Samuet McCune Linpsay, professor of 


political science at Columbia University; Leon 


M. Estabrook, agriculture commissioner at the 
Department of Agriculture; Miss Catherine F. 
Lenroot, assistant chief of the Children’s Bu- 
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-e 8 | 


reau of the Department of Labor, and Mx 
M. C. Migel, of New York, will be Ameri, 
delegates to the International 


Congress 


Social Economy, which will open at Bue; 


Aires on October 20. 


Mrs. DaGMaR WALDNER, a representative 
the Society of Popular Instruction of Swede; 
is visiting the United States ‘and will spe 
months in 


several studying the methods 


American housekeeping. 
Water F. 


school of education at Harvard University, ha: 


PROFESSOR DEARBORN, of 


leave of absence for the first half of the aca 


demie year. Dr. George E. Johnson, associat 


professor of education, has leave of abser 


during the second semester. 


Wium, of the departme: 
Boston 


turned from Europe and is giving courses t 


Proressor E. C. 
of philosophy at University, has r 
semester. He will return to Europe in Jar 


uary. 


As a testimonial to his 


service as a member of the Pennsylvania Stat: 


thirty years 
College faculty and his decision to remair 

the college as head of the English departme: 
after receiving attractive offers elsewhere, Dr 
Fred 
guest at a 
State 


attended. 


Lewis Pattee was recently the h 
dinner at the University Club « 
About 200 


The college branch of the America: 


College. faculty members 
Association of University Professors arrange 


for the reception to Dr. Pattee. 


Tue salary of Herman H. Wright, direct 
of high-school organization in the New Yor! 
City Schools, has been increased by the Boar 
of Education to $6,000 a year. An increase | 
$4,800 a year was granted to Miss Sarah Elku 
a supervisor of continuation classes in the off 
of the 


sehe ols. 


director of continuation and eve! 


Miss Druzitua Kent, who was an instruct 
in home economics in the University of Texas 
has accepted the position of assistant super 
visor Arkansas. ‘he 
sueceeds Miss Leona Bowman, who resigned : 


of home economics in 


the close of the last school year to retur 
[llinois. 


Miss Hexten LarGe, who has been o 





} 
I 


chools. 


versity 
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} 


DeCeTL ap- 
the Department of 


New 


a number 


i 


Westchester 


County, 


H. H. B. Mey 


las been appointed 


> le . 
Bal lmore 


headmaster Kings 


11velioOw, 
and Spanish 
xeter Academy. 
pres dent 


Day ad 


Ol 

Founders’ 
»on October 11. 

kman, gave 

} Tor 

meeting of the New 


Teache rs ot 


yroble m ol Cl 


first 


at the 


English 


n ot 


HANDLER, 


‘UR Ss ( 


tan Museum of Art, on Ox 


++ 


ay a 


New 


{ wid . 
I Sul rl 


on the “Prin 


Nathan 


181, w 


leet ures 
Dr. 


School 


I twenty 


by Peyser, 


education,” 
as opened 
auspices of the Brooklyn Inst tute of 


Seiences at the Academy of Music on 


of Universities 


\ssociation American 
1 its twenty-fifth annual conference at 
of Minnesota on October 30 and 


November 1. Meetings will 


afternoon, October 30, at 3 p. m., with 


‘ 


begin on 


rence of deans and other officers in grad- 


This will continue through the 


Speakers at subsequent meetings will 
Dean R. H. Keniston, oT Corne!! Uni- 
Dean W oodbridge, o! Columbia; Presi- 


ay L. Wilbur, of Leland Stanford; Pres- 


neluded, 


Ve 


W. Chase, of North Carolina; Dean 
ohnston, of the University of Minnesota 


Science, Literature and the Arts. 


next annual conference of the American 

A ssociation held Seattle, 
led satisfactory arrangements can 
according to the vote of the ex- 
The con- 


will be in 


provi 


at a meeting just held. 


board 


on 


rence will probably he he a 


ne, 1925, and will conti 


that 


stumated approxi 


Lilli 


brarians, library assis 


The presi lent ot 


atte, 


er, director ol 


eleventh 


Tu! 


supervision 


Octobe 4 


am, at which 


the 


College of Edueatior 


program’ were De: n 


rector of the lowa Child We 
P. E. Belting, director 
C . Robbins, F 
Greene, F. C. Ensign, T 
Ernest Horn, all ot 

tion, and F. E. Horack, of 


politic al science, \ isiting spe 


17) 


tion; 


tion; 
C 


dent L. D. Coffman, of the 
Professor C. H 
of Chieago; Dr. A. B 
versity of Michigan; Dr 
the University of Wisconsn 
D 


versity; 


sota: 


Moehlh 
Joh 


r, ot Teache rs Collec : 


J. H 


pe! 


Strave 
Superintendent 
Deputy 


Denver 


Omaha, and 
Threlkel 

Dt LEGATES repres¢ ntir 
Massachusetts 


15.000 this 


in 
ol 
annual 
Association, 


( letohe r 3, 


mations 


bership 


fifteenth convent 


Teac her 
gram ol! 


include addresses by 
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Mrs. 
A. H. Reeve, president of the National Con- 


missioner of education for Massachusetts; 


gress of Parents and Teachers, and Dr. Alfred 
kK. Stearns, principal of the Phillips Andover 


Academy. 


A PROFESSORSHIP in the department of his 
tory of the University of Michigan, to be known 
as the Alice Freeman Palmer professorship in 
gift of Dr. 


George Herbert Palmer, professor emeritus of 


history, has been established by a 
Harvard University. The chair is to be oceu- 


pied by a woman. Alice Freeman Palmer was 
a distinguished graduate of the University of 
She 1876 
and from 1879 to 1881 was professor of history 
at Wellesley College. In 1882 she 


president of that institution. 


Michigan. received her degree in 


was made 


the 
Teachers’ Training School and of Publie School 
No. 
Jersey City, on September 30, at 


JosepH H. BRENSINGER, principal of 


17 in Jersey City, died at his home in 
the age of 


seventy-eight years. 
Dr. ALEXANDER Darrocu, professor of edu- 


the 


died, at the age of sixty-one years. 


cation in University of Edinburgh, has 


ALEXANDER Tait Stuart, direetor of inter- 
mediate instruction in the schools of Washing- 
ton, D. C., died on September 5. In a statement 
regarding Mr. Stuart prepared by Dr. Frank 
W. Ballou, superintendent, he says: “In the 
death of Alexander T. Stuart every teacher and 
school official has lost a wise counsellor and true 
friend, and the community a valued leader and 
an exemplary citizen. The many teachers and 
school officers who have become acquainted with 
Mr. Stuart during his more than fifty years of 
active service in the Washington schools will 
greatly miss his kindly help, his encouraging 
The hosts 


of citizens in the community whom he taught 


words and his inspiring personality. 


as pupils, or served as a public official, will join 
with teachers and school officials in honoring 
the man and in cherishing a loving memory of 


him.” 


the late Isidor Straus have 


given $300,000 to Harvard University for the 


THREE sons of 


construction of a new dormitory as a memorial 
to their father, and as a tribute to President 
Eliot. 
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By the will of Charlotte J. Hillyer, of 
ford, Conn., the following bequests to edyeg 
tional institutions are made: $25,000 to Ya), 
University; $50,000 to Trinity College; $2.5 
to Elmira College for Women; $15,000 to Smit} 
the 


chase and care of pictures or works of art 


College, income to be used for the pur 
the Hillyer Art Gallery at the college. 
will also provides $50,000 for the erection 
an addition or wing to the gallery, to be knoy 


as the Drayton Hillyer Memorial. 


Tue sum of $60,000 is bequeathed to W 
liams College by the will of Miss Mary Kat 
Fagan, of Troy, New York. 

THe transfer of property has just been 
Clarke College, 
Newton, Mississippi, acquires from T. M. Sea 


fected whereby Memorial 
lan about fifty acres of land adjoining that 


the present college site. This gives the coll: 


a campus of about 100 acres. The purchasi 
the property was made possible by the donat 
of half the 
Buckwalter, 


purchase price by Colonel J 
the that 
trustees would raise the balance in cash, 
The new $50,000 ad 


with understanding 
they sueceeded in doing. 
ministration building is nearing completion 
AFTER establishing various trusts for a per 
of forty years the residue of the estate of 
late Lotta Crabtree, reported to be worth four 
million dollars, will be held in trust as a fu 
Fund,” a 


trustees 


known as the “Lotta Agricultural 
the 
empowered to loan, without interest, to su 
graduates of the Agricultur 
College who have received their diplomas ther 


from its semi-annual income 


Massachusetts 


but who are without funds to engage in agr 
cultural pursuits. The sum of $25,000 is set 
aside as the “Lotta Educational Fund,” the 
come to be paid annually to four pupils ot 
New England Conservatory of Music who 


without means to obtain a musical education 


EvGene G. Grace, president of the Bet 


hem Steel Corporation, and recently el 
president of the Lehigh University board 
trustees, announced at the Founder’s Da) 
ercises that three million dollars of the propos 
endowment for the university of twelve millic! 
dollars had already been pledged. 


SuBScRIPTIONS to the million and a half fu 
to erect a chapel at Princeton University no¥ 





\ 
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Ground tor the build 


rt, (te. 


n in the spring. 


lie University of Washington plans 
tt of $750,000 trom John K. Mul- 
r, to erect a library building to be 


Mullen Memorial Li- 
a capacity of 1,000,000 


Joh K. 


will have 


gift of $100,000 has been re- 


ous 


Drury College, Springfield, Mo. Dur- 
ir several similar gifts, amounting to 
£900,000, from business men in Kan- 


and All 


money be “from a 


St. Louis, have been given. 
designated as 
institution. 


the 


tate of the late Herbert L. Bridgman, 
left, after the death Mrs. 
, to the University of the State of New 


ol 


rer, 1S 


he trustees are directed to reserve a 
will provide for the necessities of two 


n. Mr. 


the university. 


Bridgman was formerly a 


new Peabody Museum of Yale Univer- 
Pierson-Sage Square, New Haven, is 


completed and part of it is already in 


It contains nine exhibition halls, which will 


botanical and geological 


rie zoological, 


September 24, fire destroyed a group of 


lings at Morgan College, Baltimore, one 
Ne- 
The residence of Dr. John 
the 
burned structures. 


rest educational institutions for 
the country. 
dean of college, was included 
The loss was es- 


at $60,000. 


of 


cost 


the Julia Richman 
ot 


place 


ON exereél 


built 


ses 


at a three and a 


took 
who was the chief speaker, gave 
Alfred Smith 
$160,000,000 


n dollars, last week. 
H vian, 
G vernor 


for the pro 


for school construction, 
he persuaded the legislature to enact 
Dr. 


Edueation, 


ng this construction possible. 


Ferguson, of the Board of 
wed Mayor Hylan, gave the mayor 
r reducing the number of 
62,000. Other 


president 


pupils on 
by speakers were 
of the Board 
Stern, vice-president; 
tendent of Public Schools O’Shea; As- 


Superintendent Campbell, and Marion 


Ryan, 


Samuel 


ation: 


Abernathy, president 
ha Riehman High 
Michael H. 


registry of 4,600 students, 


Luc ey 


} } 
biCil 


been taking classes in annexes in 


chool buildings throughout the city 
ent 1921, and gro 


broken for the building in September, 192 


site was selected in 


new scl 


cht 


have 


PLans for thirty-ei 
of Milwaukee 


committee 


been 
iy rt h 


program, 


eily drawn 
representing 


The 


for the expenditure of some $8,000,000 in 


the general public. wl 


10 


years, was formulated by two school superin 


school board, the 


tendents, two members of the 
Club 


secretary of the City and the ary 
of the Although 


Milwaukee has a population of about 500,000 


secrets 


Citizens’ Research Bureau. 
and a publie school attendance of 62,489, the 
program contemplates a population of 700,000 
and a corresponding increase in schoo 

ance. The plan provides for four mor 
high schools, of which it now has « 
more junior high schools, of whic] 
schools 


six, and 22 elementary 


sites for these buildings have 


selected. 
New 


York University on the evening of October 6 


COLLEGE by radio was inaugurated by 


It is planned to give lectures every evening dur 
ing the academic vear trom 35: 10 to 8: 30. ex 
cept on Saturdays and Sundays Dr 


Ellsworth Brown, chancellor of the university, 


course with an introductory ad 


by 


James G. Harbord, president of the Radio Cor 


ope ned the 


} 
dress. Brief speeches were made General 


poration of America, and Professor 
pl 
Dr 


Stoessel, head of the music department 


Gray Shaw, of the department ot 
and a musical program was given by 
planned to devote each week to a different 
ject. The lecturers include Professor Ralph 
Magoffin, of t; Edward 
C. Smith, of the departme nt ol politi al science ; 
Mrs. Clara E. the department « 
home economics; Reid L. MeClung, 
Professor J 


the classics departmen 
Breakey, of I 
Professor 
of the department of economics; 
Edmund Woodman, of the department o 
ogy; Professor Charles E. Bristol, ot 
partment of biology. and Professor E 
educatio! 


Payne, of the department of 


olorv. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE It will be a significant forward step 


THE SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP AND _ e¢ome increasingly a distinctive feat 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS OF SYRACUSE local institution. The work is backed } 
UNIVERSITY gitt of a donor who does not wish to 


ue Board of Trustees of Syracuse Univer- name known in connection with it, 
financial provision by endowment 


led 


sity announces assurances of financial support 
current support will be provided so as t 


for a new School ot Citizenship and Publie Af- 


‘ > T ‘ ne 1e dert: ine 
fairs in connection with the College of Liberal the permanency of the undertaking. 


Arts. It is planned to organize the school this vision assures also that the new wor 
autumn as an integral part of the College of be a burden on the university bu 


Liberal Arts. 
] 


In general its purpose will be to train all the 


the present current expense budget to 


tent. In addition to this main 
} adi 1 " negie Corporation has made an 
undergraduates to become effective members ot > . . — . 
towar » NSA t “OFS } or 
their communities when they go out into busi- toward the expense of organizing 
citizenship and publie affairs. 


The new school will not see k TO 1 


hess, become members of chambers ol commerce, 


or are elected to councils or legislatures, o7 
ar > ar > 1p > lem ‘ x | ; 
into any positions where thev are able to in- particular theories or isms and will n 


fluence legislation—to be neither ultra-radicals organ OT any particular economic sect 


nor ultra-conservatives but trained, intelligent, 2m at an under tanding of the fu 


sel f-controlled leadership pe rsonalities. This principles and organization ot LOVE 


training will include not merely class work but with adequate information and sound 
direct contact with the practical workings of facts and figures. 

Negotiations are under way for a 
of the National Institute of Publie Ad: 
tion of New York City with the new 
school. Part of their staff will be broug 


manently to Syracuse and several othe: 


government. It is the purpose also to make 


this school a central training post for men and 


women who go out to teach government and 
citizenship all over the United States. An im- 
portant feature will be the provision for gradu- 
ate work for those men and women who wish to for both graduate and undergraduate « 
get into public administration as a profession The graduate work will be taken 
and become government researchers, for cham- ‘Syracuse, but partly also in New Yo 
bers of commerce, bureaus of municipal sur- The affiliation agreement will soon be 
vey, city managers, assistants to administrators, "pon by the Executive Committee of Syr 

' University and the Board of Trustees 
National Institute. The latter body co 

R. Fulton Cutting, Raymond B. Fos 
Richard S. Childs, Newton D. Baker, Robert 
Brookings, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, 
Hoover, Vernon Kellogg, Frank 0. 
Charles E. Merriam, E. R. A. Seligmar 
under staff specialists, important studies in con- Helton and Delos F. Wilcox. 

and state The donor and Chancellor Flint tried 


such as budget directors, purchasing agents or 
teachers. 

The graduate department will develop to a 
considerable seale the field work and research 
phases, giving M.A. and Ph.D. candidates an 
extensive first-hand contact with government in 
action. This will include special assignments 


nection with legislative committees 
departments in various municipalities and states suade Senator Davenport, of Clinton, to ac 
and to some extent in the federal field. Pro- the active dictatorship of this new pro) 


vision will be made for research, publications the work done by Dr. Davenport in bot! 
for publie information, text-book material, gen- 


educational and practical features of pub 
eral articles, books and pamphlets and in the fairs was a considerable factor in deter! 


the provision for this school. While unal 


advanced graduate work for a technical service 
through surveys to serve responsible govern- accept the work of immediate and contr 
ment officials on special problems. supervision as director, Professor Daven} 
While several universities have been recently will be advisory counsel to the new s« hool 


courses, nothing has ing in directing its organization and « 


introdneing citizenship 
ment, and will deliver series of lectures at 


been attempted anywhere on a scale as exten- 
sive as this new work at Syracuse University. times as his other duties permit. 
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>ROFESSOR SPEARMAN’S LECTURES 


4 


rvipUAL differences of ability” was the 
of Professor Charles Spearman, Grote 

r of mind and logie at the University 

don. in a series of lectures held the week 
at the University of Chicago. 

nie, according to Professor Spearman, 
.e into prominence owing to the claims 
ve been made regarding submission of 


abilities to scientific measurement. A 


arv of the lectures follows: 


turer with his collaborators has been pro- 
a continuous stream of investigation in 
atter for the past 20 years, the most im- 
single contribution being ‘‘The Nature 


telligence,’’ published in 1923. They now 


mselves able to present a systematic pic- 
th of mental ability and of its difference 


person to person. 


, eritical review of the theories hitherto 


nt, the much used term ‘‘ intelligence’ 
be only a relic of the ancient and long 


’ was 


lete doctrine of ‘‘faculties.’’ This doctrine 


+ 


though professedly repudiated by all authori- 


tive psychologists, remains still tacitly assumed 


ut most of the mental measurements cur- 
The consequence is that these mea- 


are in large degree illusory. 


Next in prominence to this doctrine of faculties 


r anot 


which holds the mind to possess only one 
‘‘energy,’’ applicable to mental operations 
sort or description. This conflicts with the 
shed fact that an individual may have such 
le for one kind of operation and yet little 


her. 


Lastly to be taken into account is just the con- 


rary 


doctrine, namely, that every kind of ability 


pendent of every other kind. This is flatly 
eted by all careful experiment. 
researches of the lecturer have indicated 


each of the above doctrines possesses some 


ny 


Liway 


. 


of truth and errs chiefly in refusing to 
that the other doctrines are partially 
Every kind of mental operation appears 
lve two factors. The one is in every case 


the same, and may be regarded as an 


nergy derived from the whole cortex of the brain, 


Ca 


} 


s the other is in every distinct case dif- 
and may be regarded as deriving from so 


lifferent systems of cortical neurons. What 


irrent mental tests really tend to measure 


~ 


+ 


kind of 


€ intensity of this general cerebral energy; 


to say, not any entire ability whatsoever, 


nly one out of two factors involved in any 


ability whatsoever. 


With the measurement of the genera 
however, and even with that of the specific 
also, the task of science is by no means 
For the said cerebral energy varies an 
dividuals in respect not only of intensity but also 
of mobility. An insufficient degree of this has 
been called ‘‘perseocration,’’ and constitutes an 
extremely important trait in a person’s mental 
make-up. To neglect of it may be traced a large 
proportion of the failures to choose a suitable pro 
fession. 

In yet another respect, this energy varies for 
different individuals; with all alike, this is con 
tinually oscillating up and down; but with some, 
the ups and downs are so large as to injure gravely 
many kinds of mental operation. Here again is a 
trait to which education, industry and society 
ought to pay serious regard. 

There remains to consider how mental ability in 
all its aspects so far taken into account is further 
affected by such influences as will, emotion, tem 
perament. The fact appears to be that all such 
influences have no immediate effect upon either 
intensity, mobility or constancy of the cerebral 
energy, but do dominate the direction in which 
this energy is applied. 

Henry J. SMITH 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


DISCUSSION 


OUT-DOOR ACTIVITIES FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL BOYS 


THE problem of constructing an outdoor pro 
gram of exercises and sports in physical educa 
tion for high-school boys which will run through 
out the entire school year as a part of the gen 
eral problem of adapting physical education to 
recognized objectives has increased in impor 
tance steadily in recent years (1). A leading 
factor, which still operates to impress the im- 
portance of this problem upon the minds of the 
American people, is the fact that 35 per cent 
of the men of draft age examined for the United 
States army during the late war were rejected 
on account of physical defects (2). Also, the 
over-emphasis upon specialized athleties and the 
commercialization of athletics has been a factor 
This over-emphasis has resulted in “athletics 
being for the few, not for the many; and, in 
stead of seeking to train all to modera 
plishment, has trained the strong 

, 


lence’ (3) or to over-exertion. Another factor 


is the realization of the importance of physical 


training to the health and organic development 
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ot the adolescent DOS (4). Especiaily has the 
lack of adequate gymnasium accommodations 
tor all the students (5), together with the reali- 
zation of the importance of the out-of-doors 
physical activity (3), inereased the interest in 
an outdoor program. Furthermore, the idea of 
providing physical training daily has gained 
popularity. The educational principle of im- 
provement by training at short intervals of 
time, rather than in over-doses at long intervals, 
applies directly to physical training (4). An 
other tactor is the educational point of view, 
which holds that the physical education program 
must be constructed in view of every other part 
of the educational program, and in view of the 
comprehensive aim of education, all-around de- 
velopment (6). Another factor is the increased 
en phasis upon the value of the play or sport 


spirit in work and recreation (3). Also, the 


emphasis upon the supervision of physical 
training activities, with the objectives to be at 
tained, constantly held in view, has inereased 
the importance of a definite program. Another 
factor is the increase in popularity of tests and 
measurements in physical edueation, as in other 
fields (7). Also, recent state legislation has 
made necessary a standard program in physical 
raining. “Thirty-two states, during recent 
vears, have passed compulsory physical eduea- 
tion laws for publie school children” (8). And 


finallv, a leading factor is the reeognition of 


the universality of the need for physical exer- 


eise in sports. 

A standard outdoor program of exercises and 
sports for high-school boys throughout the year 
is particularly needed in Iowa at this time. The 
new physical education law, which went in 
force “on and after September 1, 1924” (9), 
makes such a program timely. The lack of 
gymnasium accommodations in Iowa, as discov- 
ered by Kohl, emphasizes the need of an out- 
door program. In Kohl’s study “gymnasiums 
were reported by 134 schools (of the 225, 
studied), although only 73 report that they are 
adequate for their needs, 56 schools frankly ad- 
mit that they are not (5). Also, the lack of uni- 
formity of policies amongst the different schools 
and in a given school over a period of years 
impels the adoption of some general standard. 
The source of this lack of uniformity is found 
largely in the differing policies of the normal 


schools. 


One group teaches German gymnas 
school specializes in Swedish gymnast 
in a different section teaches an eclecti 
with such success that our magazines 
stantly publishing such anachronisms 
System of Physical Edueation,’’ 
‘The Jonesville System of Physic: 

There is antagonism between the 


the content of their 
tiveness of the 


Also, it has been shown that 
weather is not a serious obstacle to a 
program. The Boy Seouts and G 
activities are adaptable to all weat 
tions, and are carried on rT 
weather, which is evidence that w 
weather is principally a psychologic: 
ather than a physical one. 

There is an exhilaration 
door exercise in winter time 
in any other season. . . . In the n 
the playground offers a good locatior 
on the winter program, and can be 
many healthy activities (3 
then, that if natural play and rugg 
up along with modern democracy a1 
such a type of exercise should constitute 


wark of our physical education program 


Some progress has already been ma 
development of an outdoor program. A 
of schools are now pioneering in this 
A recent report of one school in tl 


West (Trier Township High School, ' 


nois) states that “the six-acre athletic fie! 


+ 


eludes football and soccer fields, a tr 


baseball diamonds, a small athletic field 


and four tennis courts. With the addii 


17 acres of land now planned for, adeq 
tention ean be given to the outdoor healt! 
ties of all the 1,500 pupils” (10). 


of physical education one should hold 
educational point of view, i.e., that phys 
neation should be given its due place in t 
gram of studies and yet that it should 
ministered with consideration for the 
tance of the other school activities. 


, 


rie 


} 


When the course in physical training is p! 
combined with other phases of education, es} 


4} 


as the combination is found in games and a 
few courses in the secondary schools can 





In constructing an all-year, outdoor prog 
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QUOTATIONS 
PLANS OF THE BRITISH BOARD 
EDUCATION FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


LHE autumn: 


board 


A 


ave! 


thousands of 
} i 1 > rel © ns 
including recreative sports, greal N 
field, can oceupy the an an not be recalled 
- | | 
the physical director .. . then € made to help these ch 
: | ] » : 
an physical education” W!!¢® we prin 
sense of indicated the SCOP last 
prepared to support, t 
quarter ot the approved ‘ 


authorities through voli 


ma 
moting the social and phy 
persons. Sper al reg: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY needs of unemployed 
Hutchinson, ‘‘Sug i¢ for the ages of 14 and 16, 
ranization comn 
Bureau of Education Bullet 
Series, No. ‘ 1923). 

a,“ ' Se "2 the fullest support by 

ation, Proceeding he 


as a type of volunt 


believe that this very 


al Association, XVII (1919). thorities. The natior . 
and Mitchell. ‘“The Theory of neglect, in both social and 


1923. 


young persons vastly exceeds 


erington, C. W., ‘‘School Program in diture on the remedyir 


ation,’’ 1922, pp. 54, 55. 


work is essentially one for vo 


E., ‘‘The status of physical and the local authorities should cal 

on in the high schools of Iowa,’’ to meet the needs of unempk 
hesis, Library, State University of Iowa, jn the coming winter. But vi 
be unable to grapple wit! 


hell, E. D., ‘‘Play’s ‘lation to educt . . 
» “Play's relati : luca position if the children of 14 


s,’’ Michigan State Department of Pub ' , : 
tion Bulletin, No. 64 (1920), p. 3. out of the schools at the end o 
Atkir son, R. K — A motor efficiency study compulsory school age must 
ht thousand New York City high othaat raised, and the board by C1 
{merican Physical Education Review, printed in full in another col 
1924 definite policy on the subject. 


Editorial, ‘‘Physical education progress in The board announces that 
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authorities are about to make by-laws raising 
the compulsory school attendance age to 15, in 
146 
of the Education Act, 1921, and the president 


pursuance of their powers under section 
has expressed his willingness to entertain pro- 
posals for such by-laws from any authority 
which is able to make satisfactory arrangements 
for the education of these elder children. It 
will be remembered that the great advantage of 
raising the school age under this section is that 
exemption can be freely granted to children who 
can obtain employment, while for those children 
who do not obtain exemption there must be a 
thoroughly organized system of higher educa- 
tion. This gives the opportunity for organiz- 
ing in the elementary school buildings junior 
secondary schools, which would become, with- 
out any the 
natural feeders of the regular secondary schools, 
and thereby of the universities. The board, 
however, realize that many authorities may not 
feel able at once to adopt the higher compulsory 


deleterious examination system, 


school age and “earnestly hope,” pending the 
consideration of this larger issue, “that the au- 


thorities will give their most serious and active ° 


attention to all practical steps which can now 
be taken under the existing law to secure that 
many more children shall remain in school after 
14.” This is a very significant announcement. 
It will be remembered that under the existing 
law all children can stay on at the elementary 
schools until the age of 15, and, with the con- 
sent of the local authority and of the board, 
until the age of 16 or over. Already a large 
number of children are taking advantage of the 
right to stay on at school until the age of 15, 
and the board, by the present announcement, 
practically give their consent to a further ex- 
tension if the organization of the particular 


school permits of such extended school attend- 
In these circumstances the local authori- 


ance. 
ties have direct inducement to open numerous 
junior secondary schools and to organize on the 
lines indicated by the Carlisle and the Cam- 
bridgeshire authorities. The difficulty is to 
make the parents realize the new opportunities 
offered to children who are likely to be unem- 
ployed on leaving school. 

The financial position of the parents is, of 
course, the difficulty. They can not afford to 
keep their children at school, and still less, if 
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they think the position out, can they afford ; 
keep them idle at home. 

which Mr. Trevelyan proposes to solve, both 
the ease of secondary and elementary sch 
by an extended system of maintenance al); 
ances. At present maintenance allowances 
elementary schools for children over 14 ay 
inadequate. Mr. Trevelyan proposes to mak 
them adequate and so remove the temptatior 
parents to withdraw their children at the ao 
of 14 and find for them, if possible, temp 
employment of even the most fruitless ki; 
The poor parent can now leave his ch 
school in the knowledge that the child is recejy 


ing adequate training. The board will see that 


there is no “marking time” and that the scho 
work is giving to the child an outfit for lif, 
Inducements are also held out to increase th 
number of free place children in the secondary 
schools, a special grant being made for ever 
child in secondary schools in excess of 25 per 
cent. of free place pupils in the secondary 
the area in addition to 
maintenance allowances. This will mean a new 
linking of the elementary and secondary schools 


schools of increased 


and the necessity of developing junior secondary 
schools. The lines of progress are being so laid 
down that it will be difficult for any future 
administration to tear them up.—London Times 


Educational Supplement. 





REPORTS 


NEW LEGISLATION CONCERNING 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


THE assembly of the State of New York dur 
ing April, 1924, passed the following significant 
amendment to the Continuation School Law 
and in May, 1924, it was signed by Govern 
Smith: 


The board of education of each city and of ea 
such school district may employ one or more qu: 
fied teachers for the purpose of issuing employment 
certificates, providing vocational guidance instru 
tion and placement or employment service ‘0! 
minors in attendance upon part-time or continua 
tion schools and such other minors under the a 
of eighteen years as are in regular attendance up 
full-time instruction. Such vocational 
courses and the plans for placement or employmes' 


guldal 
gu 
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ations 7 , machers shal } ] 
tions of such teachers shall financial aid to the educational per 


ommiasione > edneatinn os 
commissioner of education. fie them as “teachers, it 
r of education may make an ap “courses” and “instruction”: the: 

.- is yaa ’ sti 
ft money as provided in section six jecisjation had to conform to 


} 


i five of this chapter on account of the : : 
as used in the code. 


f such vocational guidance teachers 


basis and in the same manner as for .. 

yntinuation school teachers.! TENTATIVE Ql ALIFICATIONS POR “Tra 
VOCATIONAL GUIDAN 

the provisions of this act the State of 


The following tentative plan for th 
rk will reimburse the local communities cation and certification of these vocationa 


stent of one half of the salaries of dance “teachers” has been announced : 


’ of vocational guidance with a maxi- (1) Limited vocational quidance ce 


of $1,000 on account of the salary 4 limited vocational guidance certifi 
4 ‘ ‘ uldaall Lilica 


teacher. No aid will be given if license issued by the commissioner of 


rs’’ spe nd less than one half of their to teach vocational guidance 
guidance. If less than full time  gcehools of the state for a period 


half time the aid will be pro- This certificate is not renewable and 


only on condition that at the expiration of 
nteresting to note that although this three years the full requirements for a pert 
yn is an amendment to the continuation nent vocational guidance certif 


iw it provides for financial aid on the = jccned. 


es of “teachers” of vocational guidance in (The limited vocational guidance cert 


other than continuation schools, provid- jg granted only to those persons who pr 
at they are “minors under the age of  eyjdenc 


of fully meeting the general e 


and “are in regular attendance upon tional and occupational 
instruction.” This allows of the reim- ments, and of having comp! 


t of such vocational guidance “teach- ¢redit hours of work in the 


he entire field of secondary education as quired for the 


permanent 
the continuation schools. Further-  yocational 


ruidance 
teachers are engaged “on the same a citt 


in the same manner as for part-time achoole 
iation school teachers” with the addi- * a position t 
qualifications presented later in Permanent 


A permanent voca 


te is a life license iss 
MINOLOGY OF THE AMENDMENT : e li 
edueation to teach 


inology used in this law will at first publie schools 


bably prove puzzling to the workers anted upon the 
of guidance. It speaks of vocational required general an: 
“teachers,” “courses” and “instruc-  oonrces 


hen we k sdance is an ac . 
en we know guidance is an activity or (Upon the request o 
n that is performed, and, except for  ¢,i¢¢ superintendent of scho 


1 vocational information, guidance 1 eational cuidance certificate 
rht in the sense that arithmetic, history 


anical drawing is taught. In guid 


any persons who have beet 
ance to teach and who present 
e diagnoses and give advice in an en- ¢,7 equivalent qualificatior 
o guide the pupil along the lines for ¢,. sna egmpletion of the 
they are best fitted. 

reason for this difference in terminology 


he New York State code in granting 


teacher-training courses. ) 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TRACHE! 
397, New York Assembly, nuary GUIDAN 
8, lines 8-21. (1) Graduation fron 
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high school course and the satisfactory comple- 


tion of an approved two year teaching course, 


together with three years of satisfactory teach- 


ing experience or approved occupational ex- 


perience, oT 
(2) The possession of a permanent or special 


vocational license, or a license to teach some 


subject special in nature such as industrial arts, 
together with 


commercial, homemaking, ete., 


three years of satisfactory teaching experi- 
ence, or 

(3) Graduation from an approved four year 
least 


satisfactory experience in employment or place- 


high school course and at five years of 


ment service or educational work in commercial 


or industrial establishment, or 


(4) Graduation from an approved four year 


college course and two years of satisfactory 


practical or professional experience in industry, 


commerce, agriculture or other like occupa- 


tional field. 


addition, all | 


(5) In candidates for the cer- 
tificate to teach vocational guidance must pre- 
sent evidence of having completed the follow- 


ing courses: 


GENERAL COURSES 


Educational psychology 

Principles of teaching 

Educational measurements 

School administration 

Sociology 

Labor problems 

Industrial history or history of commerce 


Total 


SPECIAL COURSES 
Cree 
Hou 
Theory, principles and problems of vocational 
education 
Vocational and educational guidance 
Vocational and educational guidance seminar 
(study of occupations and professions 
Placement and follow-up work 
Edueational and labor legislation 
Surveys, job analysis, plant studies, ete. 
secondary edu 


Principles and problems of 


cation 


Total 


this 1eV 


It is 
with that passed by Connecticut in 1913. 


interesting to compare 


is so far as we are aware the first lee 


concerning vocational guidance passed 


ate. 


The Board of School Visitors, Board of 


tion, or town school committee of any tow 


or borough may establish vocational guida 


part of the educational system of suc! 


pality, and may in its discretion e1 
whose duties and 


tional counselor 


shall be prescribed by such board 
Statutes, 19135, chapter 15 


Section 79.) 


General 
Laws, 1922, 
We wonder on what basis and with what 
1913 define 


such vocational counselors. It 


cess these school boards in 
duties ot 
be interesting to compare them with th 
the present time and the duties and fu 

of these “teachers” of guidance as they dey 
under the New York State legislation. At 
present time we are sadly in need of 

analysis” of the duties, functions and r 

bilities of the vocational guidance cou 
and the 


It is only on the basis of such ana 


director of voeational guidan 


tems. 
that qualifications of, and courses of st 
the preparation of guidance personnel 
be formulated. 

ARTHUR FRANK P 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE DIAGNOSIS BY THE AID OF TESTS 
OF THE ABILITY OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN ENGLISH? 


DurinGé the year 1919 to 1920, while 


teaching in the high school at St. Charles, | 


1 MacGillivray, Malcolm E., ‘‘The diag: 
the aid of tests of the ability of high sel 
unpublished Master’s t 
Library, Univer 


dents in English; ’’ 
the School of Education 
Chicago, 1921. This article is an abstract 


thesis. 
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thought 


yn 


Classroom 
Composition form 
mpositi 


Co 


ed my pupils every month for four 
appreciation, classroom expression, 
form, composition thought, effort, 
ting, helpfulness in class, oral composi- 


I also gave the 


iding aloud and spelling. 


sts: the Chicago group intelligence 


A; Kelley’s arrangement of Trabue’s 


test language scales, completion ex 


a; Form A of a reasoning test 
and standardized by 
Master’s thesis at the 


of Chicago during the year 1919 to 


from C. Burt, 


Bruene as a 
nd reading tests I and IT, developed and 
Luther Master’s 
the University of Chicago during the 


1919 to 1920. 


red by Case as a 


AND 


lish qualities were scored on a scale 

TESTS 100, and the different points on this 
re taken in connection with the system 
grades to indicate: 0 to 69, failure; 
75 to 79, fair; 80 to 84, medium; 


Noor: 
, poor: 


rood; 90 to 94, very good: and 95 to 
lent. Seales were not used in grading 
Elizabeth, ‘‘A standardization and a 
applications of a test; ’’ 


Master’s thesis in the School of Edu 


reasoning 
University of Chicago, 1920. 


r, ‘*Two standardized tests for 


nprehension in ninth-grade read 
iblished Master’s thesis in the Schoel 


Library, University of Chicago, 1920. 


il composition 


Or 


Appre 


classroom expression, effort and helpfulness i 


any of these English qualities 


class were graded at the end of the month from 
my memory of what the pupil’s work had been 
during the past month. The composition fort 


composition thought, handwriting, oral co 


position, reading aloud and spelli 

made up from the papers and work ¢ 

pils involving each of these qualities 
Data 


pils, but all cases 


were collected on over a hundred pu 
where any of the Eng 
scores were lacking or any of the tests | 
taken, 


eases were included in 


were eliminated, so that 


the final study. 


been 


91 pupils were divided up am 

classes of the high school as follow 

men, 25 sophomores, 20 juniors an 
Each set of 91 


qualities and each set of 91 scores 


seores on the 


tests were then correlated with ever) 
The correlations were figured by the 


ference method.* This gives an 


correlations, which are set for 


+ 


It is interesting to note at lea 


no negative correlations, as t] 


negative correlations shovw 


4The Scott Con pany Lal 


litate the computation 
lation by the rank differen 
uch 


ipplied P 


pages 115-125 








al 
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scores are measuring more or less the same 


qualities with regularity. The correlations table 
shows a decided tendency for the correlations 
to get lower towards the bottom and the right 
of the table. 

Rugg interprets correlations below .20 as 
negligible, between .20 and .40 as present but 
low, between .40 and .60 as marked, and above 
60 as high’. This rating would give us 25 
high correlations, 17 marked, 44 low and 19 
negligible. Sixty of the 105 correlations are 
among the English scores and tests or among 
the tests themselves. These 60 correlations, ac 
cording to Rugg’s rating, include 4 marked cor- 
relations, 37 low and 19 negligible. Of the low 
correlations 32 are between English and test 
scores, and five are among the tests themselves. 
The 19 negligible correlations include 16 cases 
between the English and test seores, and 3 
eases among the tests themselves. The good 
correlations were obtained by correlating com- 
position form with the Chicago group intelli- 
gence test and reading test 1. Both of these 
correlations were .42. The Chicago group in- 
telligence test correlated well with completion 
exercise Alpha and reading test I, .53 and .52, 
respectively. The highest corre lation among the 
tests themselves was between reading tests I 
and II, which correlated by .36. Completion 
exercise Alpha correlated well with reading tests 
I and IT, by .28 and .31 respectively. 

The English scores correlate considerably 
among themselves, as they give 25 high, 13 
marked and 7 low eorrelations. The columns 
for handwriting are singularly striking, be- 
cause of their low degree of correlation. This 
is true to a lesser extent of oral composition 
and spelling. 

The English scores were derived from teacher 
ratings or judgments. Thorndike has an article 
in which he discusses ratings, “A constant error 
in psychological ratings,”® and he gives data 
from a study of the employees of two large in- 
dustrial corporations in 1915, from the army 
rating scores and from Kelley’s study of rating 
teachers, to show that judgments correlate un- 


5 Rugg, Harold Ordway, ‘‘Statistical methods 
applied to education,’’ page 256, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1917. 

6 Thorndike, Edward L., ‘‘A constant error in 
psychological ratings,’’ The Journal of Applied 


Psychology, 1920, Volume IV, pp. 25-29. 


reasonably high. The individual seems to he 
surrounded by a general halo, and the f; rema 
or teacher considers only this general natyr 
or halo in ratings on many qualities, Eye, 
when special effort is made to get different 
qualities rated independently, abilities that are 
decidedly distinct correlate markedly. 

Kelley found general ability as a teacher cor. 
relating with voice by .53, with intellect by .62 
and with tact by .69, but general ability as a 
teacher and ability to discipline correlate with 
an intelligence test by only .03. Thorndike 
says: 

The writer has become convinced that even a 
very capable foreman, employer, teacher or depart 
ment head is unable to treat an individual as a 
compound of separate qualities and to assign a 
magnitude to each of these in independence of the 
others. The magnitude of the constant error of 
the halo, as we have called it, also seems surpris 
ingly large, though we lack objective criteria by 


which to determine its sine.7 


Thorndike feels that for scientific work, evi- 
dence on each trait must be reported instead of 
a rating, that the qualities can be rated without 
knowledge of the evidence in the other qualities 

Table I gives some very high correlations, 
but they oceur only among the English quali- 
ties. Thus, from Thorndike’s conclusions, we 
might feel that I rated each subject only on 
his general halo; but I endeavored consciously 
during my work at St. Charles to judge every 
pupil independently on each trait. Spelling, 


oral composition and handwriting were scored 


her 


on a much more objective basis than the other 
qualities, and they have lower coefficients ot 
correlation and a wider range of variation. Th 
tests must all measure some qualities in ¢ 
mon, and they must also measure some qualities 
that are included in the English attributes. Yet 
the tests give such low and such a wide range 
of correlation that one is forced to conclude 
that the English qualities must have been 
scored as one trait. This gives further evidence 
that, however much one tries to rate a grou] 
of qualities separately, one will unconscious!) 
seore them as a unit. 
Matcotm E. MAcGILLIvraY 
LOWER LAKE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
CALIFORNIA 
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